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PREFACE. 



rpHE following Notes have for the most part 
been made while the author was preparing 
for College Lectures. Of some of them the 
substance has already been printed among the 
Miscellanies in the Classical Museum. They 
are all, as the author believes, new contribu- 
tions to the sounder interpretation of the 
Scriptures, and are therefore proposed rather 
for criticism than for immediate acceptance. 
On no subject probably in Literature has 
more labour and ingenuity been expended 
than on Biblical Interpretation, so that a 
novel rendering of any passage, or an un- 
authorized remark upon the idiom or styles 
of the several inspired writers, should be re- 
ceived with becoming caution, and it is far 
from being desired that these Notes should 
have an exception made in their favour. 
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I. On a peculiar feature of Hebrew poetry sug- 
gested by the structure of the Song of Deborah. 
(Judges V.) 

TTTHEN Hebrew writers compare their poetic 
^ ^ literature with that of Greece or Rome or 
modem Europe, they exult not a little in the 
circumstance that rythm is there a rythm of 
sentiment, while here it is a rythm of diction : 
in Hebrew poetry the thoughts are in a manner 
subjects of rhyme and measure and scansion, 
while the words are for the most part kept in 
that subordinate place which belongs to them 
as instruments of expression. 

We, who delight to find in Hebrew litera- 
ture not only food for the imagination but also 
instruction for the moral sense, can be at no loss 
to discover the reason for this superiority. We 
believe that the Hebrew Scriptures came through 
inspired men from the source of truth, and are 
adapted to the wants and capacity of those who 
have received them : we regard them as Words of 
God accordingly, and we therefore expect to find 

1 
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in them traces of Him whose wisdom is par- 
tially discovered to us in nature. But in almost 
all the works of God in nature we see a reason- 
ableness and a fitness which shews them to 
have been beautifully designed for useful ends, 
and to have been created without the hindrance 
which either a lack of material or of skill would 
cause. In works of art, on the other hand, 
even in the most consummate, an experienced 
eye can always discern certain trammels or blem- 
ishes which mar its beauty; the trammels are 
often imposed by the artist on himself, and not 
unfrequently the principle, which would in some 
cases justify their being thus imposed, seems to 
be lost sight of, while the trammels themselves 
are rigidly maintained. 

Again, nature is, to the sense of mankind at 
least, original in all her productions, art is imi- 
tative of nature ; even the laws of art imitate 
those of nature, and that law is as imitative as 
any according to which men impose on them- 
selves a certain uniform type or rule which 
they seek to maintain unimpaired through their 
whole work. If a work is from the outset 
perfectly conceived, as are the works of nature 
in the divine mind, submission to the same type 
throughout a complete class of objects may add 
grace and beauty ; and perhaps a further pur- 
pose is attained, as our lately deceased poet 
has written. 
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" Enduie 
For apprehension those transcendent truths 
Of the pure intellect, that stand as laws 
(Submission constituting strength and power) 
Even to thy Being's infinite majesty." 

But when a work is neither perfectly con- 
ceived nor perfectly executed, submission to the 
law of some uniform type is likely to become a 
check and trammel which will destroy the very 
purpose it was designed to further. 

Let us pass from works to words ; from the 
laws of nature and of art in the material world 
to those laws which would correspond in the 
expression of ideas, in language and in poetry. 
It would probably be admitted on all sides that 
the aim of poetry is rather to delight and re- 
fresh and strengthen the mind through the un- 
derstanding, than merely to engage it through 
the sense of hearing; and it follows that we 
should expect of poetry which is inspired from 
Him, whd is the Author of nature, that it would 
derive its beauty from a natural and appropriate 
harmony of thoughts as much or more than from 
a harmony of sounds ; while it might equally be 
expected of more artificial poetry, composed by 
one who is but the imitator of nature, that it 
should be found preserving uniformly certain 
laws of harmony, but that in these laws we 
should discover sure indications of their imper- 
fect authorship ; and this, as it seems to me, is 
just the position which writings of the best un- 

1—2 
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inspired poets occupy when they are compared 
with the poetry of the Hebrew Scriptures. 

In the copious and elegant praelections on 
Hebrew literature which were read by Bp. Lowth 
at Oxford the points of resemblance and the 
points of diflFerence between Hebrew and Clas- 
sical poetry are elaborately discussed ; but even 
that learned prelate has occasionally resorted to 
an entirely artificial origin for the laws of the 
inspired composition which he has so clearly 
described and abundantly illustrated. 

Bp. Lowth's nineteenth praelection is on the 
subject of what are termed parallelisms: this 
term readily falls in with his hypothesis, that this 
peculiar structure originated in the amoebaeic 
or alternate recital of poetry, which at a very 
early period was practised among the Jews as 
well as among heathen nations (see Prael. xix.) 
He has nevertheless arranged these parallelisms 
into three distinct classes : 

1. "The Synonymous," of which he gives 
as examples: Psal. cxiv.; Isai. liii. 1 — 5; Isai. Ix. 
1 — 3 ; Hos. xi. 8, 9, &c. 

2. "The Antithetic," examples of which 
are everywhere found in the book of Proverbs : 
Bp. Lowth cites also Hannah's Song, 1 Sam. ii. 
4, 7 ; Isai. lix. 7, 8, and Ixv. 13, 14. 

3. " The Synthetic," of which his examples 
are very numerous, and the character of which 
he describes thus : " Tertia species est paral- 
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lelorum cum sententiae invicem respondent, non 
ejusdein rei iteratione aut oppositione diver- 
sarum, sed sola construction is forma, in quam 
itaque referri possunt caetera, quae in duas priores 
species non cadunt: Parallela synthetica libet 
appellare." 

Bp. Jebb, in his well-known and admired 
work on Sacred Literature, has had regard to 
the same principle of classification, and has 
most clearly traced a like arrangement in the 
composition of many passages of the New Testa- 
ment, so that with an equal propriety they may 
be similarly classified. 

Now I could not venture to question that 
numerous examples of these three classes of 
parallelisms do in truth exist in the holy Scrip- 
tures, for there are the very examples to confute 
me if I should ; but I will question whether it 
be at all right to regard any rule of paral- 
lelisms as a guide to the composition of Hebrew 
poetry; and whatever rule of that kind we may 
observe in the sacred writings I would not in 
general derive from the custom of amoebaeic 
recital, which is fancifully adopted in the 
Eclogues of Virgil inasmuch as ** amant alterna 
Camoenae." How could these parallelisms be 
so various in form, so capriciously introduced, 
so much employed in didactic discourses and in 
elegiac poetry, if they owed their original to 
any such practice ? Probably Bp. Lowth him- 
self would not contend seriously that they were 
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thus introduced, though the affinity to the clas- 
sical model was such that it tempted him into 
the assertion that they seemed so to be, ^^ hanc 
originem, nos progressus habuisse videtur apud 
Hebraeos poetica sententiarum compositio ;" also 
the doubtful use of the word njy in three or four 
passages served to confirm a little this hastily 
concXed impression. Unless I am much mis- 
taken we can find an explanation more analogous 
with the operations of nature, more agreeable 
to sound reason, and more universally appli* 
cable. 

In the song of Deborah there is a kind of 
repetition of the same sentiment, for which, if 
I adopted Bp, Lowth's classification, I should 
find it very hard to discover a place; it is a 
species of parallelism which is neither synony- 
mous nor antithetic nor synthetic, but would 
rather be called cumulative^ i. e. the main senti- 
ment is repeated, but it aggregates new ideas 
each time that it is repeated ; like the snowball 
it enlarges at every turn, and like the stone 
rolling down hill * vires acquirit eundo/ 

Neither is this the only or by any means a 
rare instance of the use of this swelling and im- 
pressive kind of rhetoric : having pointed out 
in detail how it is exhibited in Deborah's song, 
I will cite other passages which prove its exist- 
ence as a real feature in Hebrew poetry. The 
reality of it being established, I hope to indicate 
the origin and the object of this, and, as I 
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Strongly suspect, of the other analogous features, 
which Bp. Lowth has described having classified 
as parallelisms, and which he has attributed to 
the custom of amoebseic recitation. 

In Judg. V. 3, the former clause is a synony- 
mous parallelism, but the latter is cumulative, 
thus 

riT\h ^5iN • I unto the Lord/ 

T - • T 

HTe'Nt »5JN ' I will sing.' 

'?^nfe'♦ ♦ri'?K rtn*'? tSTtt ♦ I will sing praise 

■ • • • ■ • 

to the Lord God of Israel.' 

Although the whole idea, it may be, is implied 
in the first sentence, it is not expressed until we 
come to the third. 

In ver. 4, a synonymous parallelism again 
occurs in the former clause, but in the latter the 
structure is again cumulative, thus 

i|StoJ d^toB^"d|. * The heavens too dropped.' 

« 

d)& !|St)J D*ljf-d| • The clouds too dropped 

water.' 

The fifth verse is altogether cumulative. 

n'kT *JBa ilbn dm. « The mountains melted 

• • • ■ ■ 

from before the Lord.' 

Sx'lfc'^ *?i'?N Ttsr 'iSa *J»d nr. 'This Sinal 

(melted) from before the Lord God of Israel.' 
This cumulative structure the reader may 

observe in vers. 7, II, 12, 13, 19 & 20, 21, 22, 

23, 24, 27. 

But in ver. 30, it is most conspicuous. 
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iia t!^ D^nbm dm ^ jpW »«»♦ 16.1. 

V V • • — X ••• — — — T T I • — • ... — •• 

*Have they not sped? divided the prey? 
A damsel, two damsels to every man?' 

N^D^t?'? d^j;aV '?'?f. 'A prey of divers co- 
lours for Sisera.' 

ntoj?n d^yax hhtf. *A prey of divers co- 
lours, embroidery.' 

TO ^^JIXS d^napn yax. * Of divers colours, 
embroidery on both sides, for the necks (of the 
conquerors), a prey.' 

Now it can hardly, I think, be doubted that 
there is this peculiar feature in the structure of 
this song, and perhaps Deborah was aware of 
it ; we will shortly consider what end it answers. 
In the speech of Lamech, Gen. iv. 23, 24, 
the same feature is evident. 

In Jacob's blessing, Gen. xlix. 2, 9, 11 & 12, 
22, 26. 

In Moses' song, Exod. xv. 4, 6, 8, 17. 
In Moses' song, Deut. xxxii. 2, 7, 8, 9, 10, 
15, 16, 17, &c. 

In David's lament for Saul and Jonathan, 
2 Sam. i. 20, 21. 

And in very many passages of the poetical 
books, where a lively and distinct imagery is 
intended. 

It will be remarked that in the above pas- 
sages the repetition or parallelism is not only 
synonymous, but it is something more : it seems 
as if the inspired poet wished to impress very 
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distinctly and deeply one main idea with several 
subordinate circumstances, and he aims at doing 
this by repeating the idea several times, on each 
repetition weaving in one or two new circum- 
stances, until at length the complete image 
which he desires to fix upon the mind of his 
reader stands revealed. 

It is plain that such an artifice in rhetoric 
(if that may be called an artifice, which is very 
probably related according to the sequence of 
ideas in the poet's own mind) is admirably 
adapted for fixing the attention and gradually 
satisfying the apprehension of the reader ; and 
I am disposed to believe that for this reason, 
rather than any other, was this peculiar mode 
of expression suggested to the poet's mind by 
the Holy Spirit Presenting the main idea, first 
nakedly and then adorned with circumstances 
which in a manner serve as clothing, the poet 
gradually produces exactly that effect which he 
desires, and in due proportion to their import- 
ance he impresses the several parts of his entire 
image upon the mind. 

It is to a natural principle of very nearly the 
same kind, depending partly upon the subject 
of discourse, and partly regarding the appre- 
hension of the hearers, that I should refer for 
an explanation of Bp. Lowth's parallelisms, and 
of those similar modes of expression which Bp. 
Jebb has produced from the Scriptures of the 
New Testament. However this may appear. 
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as it is my desire rather to shew that the force 
of Hebrew poetry is sometimes due to a prin- 
ciple of construction which has almost^ or 
altogether escaped notice, I shall not now 
pursue the subject any further, but will rather 
pass on to shew by an instance the use which 
may be made of the knowledge of this prin- 
ciple in determining the sense of a passage that 
is rendered obscure by ellipse or brevity. 

In Judges v. 30, who would not supply N/Q 

before y^lT, in order to complete the sense to 

his own mind, albeit he would perceive that the 
expression nSt is not wanted in the text, be- 
cause it would rather impede the lively and 
graphic description of the conqueror's supposed 
proceedings ? 

Again, in 1 Sam. ii. 3, we can have no doubt 
but that the same negative is implied in the 
second clause of the verse which is expressed 
in the first, because the song is abounding with 
one or other of those features of poetry which 
have been called parallelisms, and the context 
requires that we should here maintain a syno- 
nymous parallelism. 

* In § 3 of his work on Severed Literature, Bp. Jebb has 
shewn that the tenn cognate applies better to Bp. Lowth's ex- 
amples of synonymous parallelisms, and a writer in the British 
CritiCy Vol. xrv. pp. 585, 586, has suggested the term grada^ 
tional for them ; but neither of these writers has remarked that 
the structure very often is altogether cumulative^ and owes its 
strength chiefly to that circumstance. 
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So, in like manner, in Ezek. vii. 13, where 
the context abounds with parallelisms, some 
synonymous and others cumulative, we are led 
by this principle to construe nJton*7i)*7Nt pTh *5 

as parenthetic, and to connect the latter 3^B^^ is? 

with dn*n &**n2l ^rtyi, thus regarding it as a cu- 

mulatiye parallelism with the preceding clause 

This differs from the construction which is 
assumed in our authorized version and in the 
Latin Vulgate, but it sustains the character of 
the discourse and it renders the interpretation 
of a very diflScult passage more readily intel- 
ligible, if not quite clear. 

The LXX. in Cod. Rom. omit this passage 
without paraphrase, probably because they did 
not understand it, and unless the reference 
to the year of jubilee had been discerned S. 
Jerome would possibly not have rendered it at 
all in the Latin Vulgate. That distinguished 
interpreter has been critically correct in his ren- 
dering of 1*01 N7, (conf. Isai. xlv. 23, and Iv. 

11), but as he did not recognize the parallelism 
on which I am remarking he gives a version 
that must seem abrupt and unnatural. 

I will conclude this note with the remark 
that there is one kind of verbal harmony (if 
harmony it can be called) which is frequent, 
not in Hebrew poetry only, but in all Hebrew 
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composition, viz. a play upon words of different 
meaning which, because they contain the same 
sounding letters (it matters not in what order), 
are put in a certain j uxta-position ; this reminds 
one of the recurrence to the key-note in music, 
and is a kind of paronomasia^, though it differs 
somewhat from anything which I remember to 
have met with in Greek literature. In the pas- 
sages referred to in this note no less than three 
instances occur, and these sufficiently illustrate 
the structure. 

In Judg. V. 12, mta^ n!iy n^ij^. 

■ • 

This is very much of the nature of a rhyme. 

Again, in 1 Sam. ii, 3, ^^ISHF) )T}Pirhk where 

• • • 

these words are put in immediate juxta-position 
for the sake of dwelling on the sound in the 
letters 3, \ T). 

Again, in Ezek. vii. 10, HtDlSn VX m^SXH riKlT 
dj3 D&rrrr f\1ir\ rns, where the sounds of XX- 
*1fi. dp. are singularly sustained. 

From the frequency of this paronomasia in 
the Hebrew Scriptures some would perhaps 
have expected to find a similar structure more 

• See Winer, Grammatik der neutestamentlichen Sprach" 
idioms, § 62. Examples from the Greek writers are there col- 
lected, which partly resemble the Hebrew idiom ; but they are 
nearly all antithetic sentences, whereas the Hebrew and Hellen- 
]3tic (see next page) paronomasia is much less restricted. 
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often than we do in the New Testament ; but it 
will be remembered that the writers in the latter, 
with the exception of S, Paul, cannot be sup- 
posed to have had the same facility in Greek 
composition that the older inspired writers had 
in the Hebrew, and, consequently, a harmony 
which depends on sound rather than on sense, 
would not be so likely to suggest itself; still 
traces of this peculiarity are not unfrequent 
in S. Paul's writings ; for instance, in 2 Cor. 

iii. 6, 09 KOI iKapfoaev ^fia^ oiaKovov^ Kaivrj^ oiaOijKrfSf 

there is clearly a dwelling upon the letters k 
and 1^*. 

* See also Winer's examples. 
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IL On certain Hebrew idioms rehich depend on 
Nouns standing in the state of Definite Con- 
struction. 

IN every grammar of the elements of Hebrew, 
it will be pointed out that nouns are not de- 
clined through cases as in the Indo-European 
languages, but that the case is indicated by a 
preposition. The genitive case is an exception 
to this rule, but a very peculiar exception. 

If a noun is so governed by another that 
it would be in the genitive case, the form of 
the governed noun is not at all altered ; but on 
the contrary that of the governing, which always 
stands first, is modified. The change thus made 
in the governing noun is such that it facilitates 
the rapid utterance of both nouns together : for 
example, the vowel pointing is, if possible, some- 
what contracted or lightened ; and if there should 
be a difficult combination of sounds between 
the end of the governing and beginning of the 
governed noun, if possible, it is obviated by the 
elision or change of the letter that causes the 
harshness. 

Thus from 'in *word,' and rrtT * Jehovah,' 

we have the construction rrtJT *in *word of 

Jehovah.' 

Again, from TT^ * law,' and rrtiT we have 

the construction TtST JTlVl * law of Jehovah.' 
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If the definite article is used with the con- 
struction it is attached to the governed , not to 
the governing noun. 

Thus from -^ n * the/ '13^B^3N * men,' and nJSrhb 

* war,' we have rtbHTSn ^itt * The men of war.' 

So, in almost all cases, where the possessive 
pronoun is required for the construction it is 
affixed to the governed and not to the govern- 
ing noun. 

Thus, from Qr^vK Canities,' tp!3 * silver,* 

and the affix 1 * his,' we have ^SD5 "hwH * his 

• • •• 

silver vanities.' 

But this rule has exceptions. (The governed 
noun very frequently indeed serves only to 
qualify, as an adjective, the sense of the go- 
verning, as in the last example. Hence the 
very frequent occurrence of this construction 
for the same purpose in the New Testament 
Scriptures). 

Now all these peculiarities, more or less, lead 
to the inference that nouns which stand in the 
state of construction, are so bound together 
that they may no longer be regarded as inde- 
pendent nouns, but become in fact almost one 
compound noun more defined or more qualified 
than either of its elements. 

Thus Storr, Obs. ad Anal, et Synt. Heb. p. 
234, does not hesitate to say, ^^ Quoniam status 
constructus duo nomina ita conjungit ut unum 
verbum officiant." 
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And again, p. 395, 

*' Quia nomen regens et rectum unam vocem 
efficiunt." 

In consequence of this intimate union of the 
two nouns, we find that a verb, an adjective, 
or relative pronoun referring to them, some- 
times agrees in number and gender with the 
governing, and sometimes with the governed 
noun ; but that such verb, adjective, or pronoun, 
is not placed between the two nouns them- 
selves which are in construction, so as to sepa- 
rate them ; though, except for this union, the 
natural place for an adjective agreeing with the 
governing noun would be between the two 
nouns. 

Examples of the concord being with the 
governed noun are not so frequent as the other 
case, but still they do repeatedly occur: see 
Gen. iv. 10 ; 1 Sam. ii. 4 ; 1 Kings xvii. 16 ; Jer. 
X. 22; li. 58; Ezek. xi. 5 ; Hag. ii. 7*; &c. I 
would add to these examples also Jer. xxxiii. 
15, 16, which on this principle I have shewn f 
to be reconcileable with Jer. xxiii. 5, 6. 

The importance of the passage in Jeremiah, 
where this less frequent concordance occurs, 
has been remarked by all commentators, (see 

* I am indebted to the Bp. of Llandaff for the remark that 
perhaps tow wvevixaro^ Eph. ii. 2 is used for to wev/jLa on this 
principle of concordance. 

t Classical Museum, No. XIV. 
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Pears(m on the Creed, fol. ed. p. 148), but it raay 
be a question whether any one has before sug- 
gested a satisfactory interpretation. 

In a Preelection which I had the honor of 
reading before the electors to the Professorship 
of Hebrew, I shewed that the discrepancy be- 
tween the passages could not be removed, as 
Rosenmiiller proposes, by a correction of the 
text ; I also argued that this was a repetition 
of the former prophecy, but delivered under 
different circumstances; and I suggested that 
the discrepancy between the passages in question 
was mainly due to the influence in the former 
passage of the element HftX, and in the latter 

of npTX, which together in construction form 
the antecedent r!j5T2f ttbX to the relative pro- 
nominal affix, these words in construction being 
the subiect to which the name M^*5^2t HW is 

applied by the prophet. I also pointed out that 
the Chaldee paraphrast had carefully preserved 
the distinction which, in my opinion, the pro- 
phet designed to make. 

Possibly, if this idiom be borne in mind, 
other passages where it has been overlooked 
may be better elucidated ; but I will pass now 
to another remark which is based on the same 
foundation, viz. on the union of nouns standing 
in construction. 

In the European languages whenever a noun 
is compounded of two nouns that might have 

2 
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stood iu definite construction, the rule is to 
invert the order in which they would have been 
arranged. 

Thus, in Greek, elSwXoXaTpeia is formed from 

Xarpeia rwv elowXwvl 

In German, Festag from Tag des Festes : 

In English, Birthday from day of birth. 

And the mode in which these words have 
been formed is clearly indicated, because a con- 
structive form is sometimes left in the compound 
word, as in Geburtstag, doomsday. 

Now although it is not common in Hebrew 
to form a strictly compound word, except in the 
case of proper names, yet such compounds do 
occasionally occur, and they seem to have given 
rise to a difficulty with the Greek interpreters 
who had not noticed this difference of idiom. 

In Hebrew also these nouns must have been 
formed by the union of nouns which have stood 
in definite construction, but here they keep the 
same order which they would have stood in if 
they had been disjoined, and they are therefore 
in the opposite order to that which they would 
take if rendered into a European language. 

Proper names, such as Bethlehem, Benja- 
min, do perpetually occur, but other compound 
words are rare. 

The word JTHbTlf *' shadow of death," from 

7X •* shadow," and JTllb "death," is a word of 
this kind, and it may be worth while to trace 
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the ambiguity in the Hellenistic renderings in 

consequence of this difference in idiom of the 

languages not having been distinctly recognized. 

The right rendering of ri1&/5f in Greek, 

would be OavaTOGKia, and in English, ** death- 
shadow," but in Isaiah ix. 1, the LXX. have 
rendered MJlbT^ j^TStS by ev x^P^ ^*^*? Oaidrov, 
which, whatever sense we attach to the word 
nilbplt, has no distinct meaning. 

When S. Matthew, or the Greek translator 
of S. Matthew's Gospel, had occasion to quote 
this passage of Isaiah, viz. in ch. iv. 16, he 

wrote it ev x^P^ '^"^ ^'^'^ Oavarov^ which is not 
much more intelligible than the version of the 
LXX., and clearly does not exactly convey the 
meaning which the prophet originally intended. 
The instances are rare of nouns that are 
so completely united as the nouns in niJ^/S 

and it may be assumed in Hebrew that every 
word is deducible from a single root. 

Perhaps ^SflS, Dan. i. 5, (comp. Ezek. xxv. 

7), is a noun of this form ; so B'jnB, 1 Sam. 

xxiv. 15 ; MBhS, Ezra vii. 11 ; and SnTT (LXX. 

apiijx) Ezek. xliii. 15, &c. 

These compound nouns which are not un- 
common in Greek, and are frequent both in 
German and English, are more rare in Latin 
than they are even in Hebrew. The Vulgate 
reading, both in Isaiah and in S. Matthew, is 

2—2 
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"regione umbrae mortis," which gives, as nearly 
as the Latin language could give, the meaning 
of the prophet : and shews, perhaps, that the 
Latin translator was alive to the cause of the 
discrepancy between the Greek of the Gospel 
and the Hebrew of the prophet, for the literal 
rendering of the former would have been ** re- 
gione et umbra mortis." 
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III. On the order of topics in the Sermon on 

the Mount. 

TN entering upon this discussion of our bless- 
-■- ed Lord's Sermon, Matth. v. — vii., it may 
be right to premise that we approach the sub- 
ject not as critics but as reverential admirers ; 
not to carp at or amend any part but to observe 
its plan and reflect upon its object, in order 
that we may, if possible, collect its fuller mean- 
ing, and impress the whole discourse more 
clearly upon the understanding and more deeply 
upon the memory of the reader. 

If one will take the pains to refer to our 
Lord's principal discourses as they are related 
in the Gospel according to S. Matthew, he will 
observe that the Evangelist has in each instance 
been careful to state explicitly what was the 
condition of those persons to whom He was 
speaking : moreover, if the speeches themselves 
be examined, it will be further perceived that 
they are singularly adapted to the audience 
then present. 

The mass of hearers of the Sermon on the 
Mount were the multitudes from Galilee, and 
Decapolis, and Jerusalem, and Judaea, and the 
country lying on the east bank of Jordan, who, 
seeing the miracles of our Lord, had followed 
him rather from curiosity than faith ; though 
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His disciples came near His person as He sat 
and taught (See Matt. iv. 25, v. 1,2, vii. 28). 

Those to whom the charge contained in ch. x. 
was addressed, were the twelve chosen Apostles 
(See X. 5). 

Those whom He taught by parables from the 
boat as they stood on the sea-shore, ch. xiii., 
were a large and mixed multitude, some of 
whom He had been reproving in strong language 
for their hardness of heart and their prejudice 
against Him. (See xii. 38—45). 

In ch. xxi. 23, xxii. 14, He is in the tem- 
ple and is addressing in appropriate para- 
bles the chief priests and elders of the people ; 
and in ch. xxiii., still at Jerusalem, He is ex- 
horting the multitude and His disciples to con- 
tinue stedfast in their obedience to the Mosaic 
precepts, albeit He denounces the corrupt prac- 
tice of the Scribes and Pharisees their recog- 
nized teachers and guides. 

The last recorded discourse in this Gospel 
is addressed to His disciples near the temple ; 
with reference to the destruction of that building 
and to the ultimate vindication of righteousness 
He there reveals some of the circumstances of 
His coming again for judgment. 

If these six discourses are severally ex- 
amined, it will, I think, be found that they 
correspond in a very marked manner to the 
peculiar state of those to whom they were re- 
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spectively addressed : they are by no means all 
of them of that general application, which it is 
frequently assumed that they are, but they all 
derive point and cogency from the fact, which 
the Evangelist carefully notes, that they were 
addressed to such and such auditors. Bearing 
this remark distinctly in mind, and taking it 
for our clue, let us examine the first discourse, 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

It is probable (see v. 17, 20, vii. 29) that ol 
oxXof in this case had all, more or less, been in- 
structed in the law of Moses, and that their 
teachers resembled those Scribes and Pharisees 
who are so severely denounced in ch. xxiii. 
Neither is there any reason why we should 
except ol fjLaOfjTai avTov (who then in the begin- 
ning of His ministry were of course recent dis- 
ciples of Jesus) from the general rule of the 
Jews, that instruction in religious knowledge 
and practice was derived from the Scribes and 
Pharisees, the precise nature of whose influ- 
ence may be easily gathered from Matt. xv. 
xvi. and xxiii. and Luke xi. All the auditors 
therefore on this occasion were persons accus- 
tomed hitherto to regard themselves as a pecu- 
liar nation, set apart from all nations to inherit 
the promise which God had made to Abraham, 
that ** in his seed all nations of the earth should 
be blessed." Moreover, it was truly the case that 
the Jews were the only nation in the world with 
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whom the records of a genuine revelation re- 
mained ; to them alone were entrusted the true 

oracles of God ; 'IcrpatjXiTai wv 1/ vloOeaia Kai tj S6j[a 
Kal a\ otaO^KQi Kal 1/ vofioOeaia Kal fj Xarpeia Kai ai 

ewayycXtai, The hearers present were therefore 
all strictly included among that portion of man- 
kind who were to aXas Ttjs 7^9 and to (pw^ rov 

KOtTflOV, 

But it is also certain that through the erro- 
neous glosses of the Scribes or teachers of the 
law the sense of their sacred books had been 
materially perverted, the relative importance of 
precepts variously misrepresented, and their 
general intention and scope singularly misun- 
derstood : TO oXas fjLwpavOrj. 

At the same time the Pharisees by a con- 
tinual and ostentatious observance of points of 
detail in their religious service, while they 
allowed themselves grossly to set at nought the 
main principle of their religious code viz. love 
to God and man, had contrived to obscure al- 
most all the practical benefit which the reve- 
lation by Moses and the prophets was designed 
to impart to the world, so that it may safely be 
added t6 (f>m eKputpOrj, 

The Scribes indeed were not now so much 
interpreters of the law as inculcators of tradi- 
tionary rules and practices, many of which 
though based on the legal directions had been 
built up with a prudence more or less fallible 
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in order to meet the various circumstances of 
the Israelites from time to time : these soon be- 
came ill assorted precedents, and by degrees 
acquired an authority equal to, or perhaps 
greater than, the law itself; so that the very law 
of God had been rendered vain by the traditions 
of men. 

The Pharisees are chiefly condemned in the 
Scriptures for faults which are traced respec- 
tively from the three moral defects, that we 
may term not unfitly, hypocrisy^ covetousnesSy 
and detraction: of these defects pride and 
selfishness, the twin offspring of a corrupted 
heart, are the roots. 

Now if we examine carefully our Lord's dis- 
course, we shall perceive that it is plainly con- 
structed to meet and remedy the moral disease 
which we may fairly infer to have been prevail- 
ing in an audience that was circumstanced like 
the present. 

In ch. V. 3 — 13, Jesus lays down the main 
and eternal principles of righteousness : moral 
truths that cannot change so long as man's moral 
nature remains what it has been from the crea- 
tion. He chooses to fix attention on these by 
presenting them in a manner that may almost 
be called paradoxical, a quality which they 
rather owe to the fact that the common ideas of 
happiness are superficial and shortsighted, and 
that common language is constructed to express 
such ideas. 
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From ver. 13 — 17, He reminds his hearers of 
the state in which they are placed, as the inherit- 
ors of a great moral advantage which has either 
been lost sight of, or rendered nugatory. From 
ver. 17 to the end of ch. v. He discloses his own 
office as a moral teacher and the unchangeable 
excellence of that law which God had given 
to them ; and He expounds by several instances 
their duty with reference to the law, in order 
to correct the inadequate teaching of the Scribes 
on the same matters, taking occasion at ver. 20, 
to remark, " Except your righteousness shall 
exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the 
kingdom of heaven." 

In ch. vi. He begins to denounce the practice 
of the Pharisees and of those who followed 
them. As far as ver. 19, the faults which at- 
tach to hypocrisy in religious observances are ex- 
posed and reproved. From ver. 19 to the end of 
ch. vi., covetousness and the evils which flow from 
it are corrected by reference to the watchful and 
careful providence of God. From vii. 1 — 13, He 
denounces that engrossing selfishness and self- 
idolatry which causes men to become blind to 
the good qualities of their fellow-men, giving 
rise to detraction^ censoriousness and contempt. 

The discourse concludes with a wholesome 
caution against joining the multitude who, 
owing to the influence of false teachers, were 
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led into fruitless and perverse ways of living ; 
and He adds to the whole that kind of sanction 
which He alone, the Lord of life, the searcher 
of hearts, the judge of quick and dead, could 
with full authority add, in order to confirm His 
hearers in doing that which He was teaching 
them to do. 

When the Sermon was finished " the people 
were astonished at His doctrine, for He taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the 
Scribes." (Non ut Scribae eorum et Pharistm 
according to the Latin Vulgate). 

I trust it will not be thought that I am 
wishing to limit the application of this ad- 
mirable discourse, and am therefore arguing 
that it was addressed for a special purpose to 
persons who were peculiarly situated : for, 
though we may use different names for them, 
there are assuredly Scribes and Pharisees in 
every age and under every system; there are 
also followers of such teachers who thoroughly 
need the caution which this Sermon supplies; 
and hence the exposure of a depraved state of 
religious practice is suitable to many cases 
besides that for which it was originally made : 
but my desire now is only to make clear the 
immediate intention, and the plan of the dis- 
course, hoping that it may lead others to inves- 
tigate its details with care; then I feel sure 
they will find that these fully bear out their 
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relationship to this general outline, and will 
thus be fixed more accurately and connectedly 
upon the memory. 

Furthermore, if we assume that the above is 
the outline of the Sermon, we are enabled to 
confirm the interpretation, that seems on other 
accounts the most reasonable, of a passage 
which has not a little perplexed commentators. 

It has been remarked above, that from ver. 
19 to the end of ch. vi. covetousness is the vice 
which is being exposed and corrected, and ac- 
cordingly verses 22, 23, should in some way or 
other refer to covetousness, as the context on 
either side of them plainly does. Now the 
parallel passage, Luke xi. 34, gives little or no 
clue to the exact meaning of the metaphor 
which is here used : but, in Deut. xxviii. 64, 56 ; 
Prov. xxiii. 6, xxviii. 22; Tob. iv. 16 ; Matt. xx. 
15, the eye being joined with the context in 
a bad sense, is taken metaphorically to express 
the vices of grudging, gluttony or avarice : on 
the other hand, in Ecclus« xxxv. 10, 12, oKpOdK/uoi 
being qualified by an adjective, so that it must 
be construed in a good sense, stands for the 
virtue of *' liberality." Again, the word airXovs is 
used in several places in the sense " bountiful" 
(comp. Prov. xi. 25 ; James i. 5 ; 2 Cor. viii. 2) ; 
hence we may fairly conclude with Whitby, that 
6(l>9a\(io9 TTovripo^ in this passage may be regarded 
as equivalent to " a grudging disposition," and 
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oipOaXfjLOi airXoSs to "liberality," and thus the 
passage we are discussing falls in most appro- 
priately with the context on either side, and 
helps to fill up the outline which I have pointed 
out as that which belongs to the discourse. « 

Thus it may be argued, that a good interpre- 
tation of this doubtful passage serves to confirm 
the sketch here given of the general plan of the 
whole Sermon ; or vice versdj the plan of the 
Sermon confirms that interpretation of the pas- 
sage : i. e. both are very consistent with reason 
and with each other, which is a good argument 
for the truth of both. 
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IV. On Gal. iii. 15 — 29. S. Pauls argument with 
Judaizing Christians touching Justification » 

IN^ the Classical Museum, No. xxiii., will be 
found a bare paraphrase of this passage in 
which I suggested a new interpretation of vers. 
19, 20. This, as is well known, is one of the 
most obscure and variously interpreted texts in 
the New Testament, owing to the apostle's 
having assumed that his readers would supply 
that which was necessary to complete his argu- 
ment : as it seems to me that the context here is 
of very high importance, I would invite further 
attention to my proposed interpretation, hoping 
to establish the soundness of it, and thereby to 
explain satisfactorily the apostle's argument. 

With reference to the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, it is a remark which a German Protes- 
tant commentator has made, that Luther be- 
stowed his greatest pains on an epistle which 
was originally addressed to persons of Teutonic 
extraction. As Luther was probably led to do 
this by the natural bent of his own mind as well 
as by circumstances then pressing upon him, he 
argues that the apostle must here have consulted 
the peculiar temperament of the race of persons 
to whom he was writing; and that, in conse- 
quence, this epistle was with Luther, and has 
continued with Protestant Germany, to be a 
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favourite epistle even to this day. How far 
they carry this fanciful idea it may be hard to 
say : possibly ^Q ovoj/toi raXdrai may be applied 
by some to modern Romanizing or Romanist 
Christians of Teutonic origin ; but, be this as it 
may, the fact that Gallic and Teutonic hordes 
had, in the third century before Christ, invaded 
and settled in that part of Asia Minor which 
was afterwards called Gallograecia or Galatia 
is indisputable. (See Winer's Bihlisches Reed- 
worterbuch on Galatia). 

Again, it is clear that the Galatian Christians 
whom S. Paul specially addressed were not **of 
the circumcision" (see vi. 13), still they must 
have been so far familiar with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament as to appreciate the apostle's 
allusions to the covenant with Abraham and to 
the Mosaic law. 

It seems not unlikely that those who had 
been communicating instruction to them in the 
earlier dispensation had either designedly over- 
rated its importance, or by dwelling too long 
upon the topic of the law had fixed the attention 
of these Galatians so strongly thereupon, that 
they had almost lost sight of the simple evan- 
gelical creed which S. Paul at the first had 
preached to them. 

Since the apostle had last seen them, they 
had become persuaded that righteousness fol- 
lowed upon an accurate discharge of the pre- 
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cepts of the law, and they had thus been induced 
to make light of or at least to underrate the 
mercy of God which is shewn in the forgiveness 
of man's transgression through the mediation 
of Christ, and His grace in communicating the 
Holy Spirit : thus their faith in Christ had been 
set aside, and was replaced by a self-confident 
reliance on their own works whereby they 
thought to deserve approbation from God. 

The apostle is most earnestly expostulating 
with them on account of this grievous error into 
which they had fallen, and besides taking the 
utmost pains to shew that it was quite at variance 
with all he had ever received or taught, he pro- 
ceeds, with that pure spirit of meekness, which 
at the close of the epistle he so beautifully 
recommends, to explain to them in chap. iii. 
what was in fact the purport of the covenant 
with Abraham, and what was the object of the 
law. 

"It was accounted, he says, for righteousness 
to Abraham that he had believed God, and the 
promise of inheriting God's blessing was given 
to him and to his seed : but it must not be sup- 
posed that this promise is limited to the pos- 
session of Canaan by the Israelites : the terms 
of it were far more comprehensive; •In thee 
shall aU the nations of the earth be blessed ;' and 
again, ^ In thy seed shall all the nations of the 
earth be blessed.' Now these promises were 
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given inasmuch as it was foreseen that God 
would account the nations righteous for their 
faith as he had accounted Abraham; and the 
faithful, they were the true sons of faithful 
Abraham. But those who were in bondage 
under the law, how could they be regarded as 
the inheritors of God's blessing? They were 
rather subject to a curse for transgressing the 
law : Christ, who had redeemed them from the 
curse, was He through whom not only those 
under the law but all nations were blessed; 
Christ was the seed of Abraham intended in 
the promise; not those many Israelites that 
sprung from Abraham's loins, who had lived 
under the law : the terms of the promise were 
precise, it said not seeds but seed: and the law 
coming so long after the covenant with Abraham 
could by no means change or add to the terms 
of the promise. 

Nevertheless the law did serve a distinct 
purpose; it was added, because of the trans- 
gressions of those whose forefather had re- 
ceived the promise, until such time as the seed 
to whom the promise referred should come ; it 
was a direction given through angels (Deut. 
xxxiii. 2 ; Ps. Ixviii. 17 ; Acts vii. 38, 53 ; Heb. 
ii. 2) by means of a mediator {ev 'xeipl juLeaiTouy 
nt^tsrr^, see Exod. ix. 35 ; xxxv. 29, &c.) ; but 

this mediator (6 /uLeair^) was not between single 
parties on either side, for Moses mediated be- 

3 
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tween angels and the children of Israel ; but 
God is one (Deut. vi. 4 ; Mark xii. 32 ; Rom. iii. 
30, &c.), and God gave the promise with re- 
ference to oney Abraham's seed; so that we must 
not confound the mediator of the law with the 
mediator of the original covenant (1 Tim. ii. 5, 
and Heb. ix. 15). Yet the law is by no means 
opposed to the promises of God: if a law capable 
of quickening men's souls had been given,, right- 
eousness would have been derivable from that 
law ; but the Scripture hath included all those 
living under the law among transgressors (coll. 
Rom. xi. 32) : so that the fulfilment of the pro- 
mise, righteousness by faith in Jesus Christ, 
might be conferred on those who believe on 
Him. 

But before the object of this faith was made 
manifest, we, Israelites, being shut in together, 
were preserved under the law for the better re- 
ception of the faith about to be revealed ; so 
that in fact the law was our guide unto Christ, 
that in the end we might be accounted righteous 
from faith in Him ; and now that the object of 
faith is come we are no longer under that guide. 

Ye also, all of you, being Gentiles, are the 
sons of God through your faith in Jesus Christ ; 
for all, as many as have been baptized unto 
Christ, have put on Christ; there is no more 
distinction of Jew and Greek, of slave and free- 
born, of male and female ; for ye all are one in 
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Christ Jesus ; and if ye be members of Christ, 
then are ye Abraham's seed^ and have right to 
inherit according to the precise terms of the 
promise." 

My note on this passage is in short to this 
eflfect: that the apostle's argument is continuous 
from ver. 15 to 29, and that, in consequence of 
the singular number awepfxa being used in the 
original promise, he argues not only that Christ 
was the seed intended, but that all who in con- 
sequence of their faith in Christ had been bap- 
tized imto Christ, and had thus become members 
of Christ, are therefore one in Christ, and are 
the seed who inherit the blessing ; but the law 
being given by angels, i,e. by a plurality of 
persons, to the Israelites, who were never so 
compacted in the unity of Christ, but were also 
a plurality of persons, cannot supersede nor be 
confounded with that promise which was given 
by God, notoriously One, with reference to the 
seed of Abraham, which was plainly singular, 
which was Christ and those who were compacted 
in the unity of Christ. 

I do not think it necessary to state other 
interpretations of this passage which have been 
suggested, but would only observe that of the 
several which I have seen none has given me 
satisfaction, or has made that coherence in the 
apostle's argument which, we may feel sure, 
does exist. 
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V. On Col. iii. 5. The use of the Double 

Accusative. 

EVERY student of Hebrew must be aware 
that in the Hebrew verb there is one voice, 
the Hiphil, which is causative, and this in a full 
construction requires the double accusative : 
since there is no voice in the Greek verb which 
exactly corresponds, we should feel less surprize 
at finding a more frequent use of the double 
accusative in the Hellenistic than in Classical 
Greek writers. Accordingly it is found in Mark 
ix. 41 ; Luke xi. 46 ; John xiv. 26, xix. 2 ; Acts 
xix. 3, xxviii. 23 ; 1 Cor. iii. 2, iv. 17 ; 1 Thess. 
V. 27 ; Heb. i. 9 ; Rev. iii. 18, and perhaps else- 
where. In most of these instances the verb, 
if rendered into Hebrew^ would be put in the 
Hiphil voice. 

Now, it has always appeared to me, that the 

passage NcKpaoaaTe ovv ra jneKti vjjlwp ra ewi Ttj^ yv^f 

iropveiav k.t.X. is less pcrspicuous in our version 
than it ought to be, because commentators have 
not regarded this as an instance of the use of 
the double accusative. 

In the Latin Vulgate it is rendered quite 
literally, •* Mortificate igitur membra vestra, quae 
sunt super terram, fornicationem, &c." And 
owing to the Latin language having the same 
idiom as the Greek, the interpretation which I 
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am proposing might without much violence be 
given here just as in the Greek text, though it 
certainly is hot the construction which first sug- 
gests itself. But the commentators have entirely 
overlooked the possibility of this construction 
in either language, and have been reduced to 
some straits to deduce an intelligible meaning 
of the passage. Thus, in Pole's Synopsis^ it is ex- 
plained as follows : " Membra vestra (i.e. vitiosos 
vestros affectus) quos membra vocat respectu 
vetefis ikominis qui corpus vocatur (Rom. vi. 6, 
et sup. ii. 11). Ne intelligantur corporis humani 
membra addidit ra eirl t^9 7^, ubi subintelligi 
debet ex praBcedentibus rd (ppovovvra.'' The con- 
struction in our authentic version is not, as in 
the Latin, open to any ambiguity, and a plain 
reader would be sorely puzzled to know what 
meaning he should attach to the words " your 
members," seeing that " co vetousiiess " is one of 
them. 

If, however, we regard the verb ycKpciaare (a 
very uncommon word) as in some manner cor- 
responding to a Hiphil voice, and construed 
therefore with the double accusative, as the verbs 
in the above-mentioned passages are, the sense 
of this passage is not only made clear, but it 
agrees then exceedingly well with the context 
and with the apostle's language elsewhere. 

In ver. 2, just preceding, we read rd avto 
<ppov€iT€ iJLrj rd ewl r^s fy^s ; which clearly shews 
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that TO. €7rx T^s 7^y is contrasted with tu oi^w, and 
has reference to some noun like (ppoviifuxra under- 
stood ; there, at least, it can hardly be imagined 
that the noun is /meX^ : neither can we with more 
reason conclude that when the same phrase rd 
€7rJ T^9 yij9 occurs in the next verse but two it 
can have reference to another substantive ; such 
a change would neither accord with S. Paul's 
manner, nor with the grave tone of his present 
discourse ; but as soon as we find these tppov^- 
ftara categorically described iropvelav k. t. X. all 
doubt upon the subject must, one would think, 
be removed. 

Further rd imeXrj viJLWv occurs Rom. vi. 13 
where it plainly has reference to Ovirov <r£iuLa, 
and they are there described as capable of be- 
ing either OTrXa dSiKw or 6ir\a Sixaioavvti^y SO far 

from this phrase being in S. Paul's style used 
** respectu veteris hominis.'' 

Bearing in mind all these circumstances we 
can scarcely avoid the conclusion that the sense 
of the passage is rightly expressed thus, •* Mor- 
tify the members of your mortal body with 
reference to base and earthly ajQTections, viz. 
fornication, &c." 

So Theodoret explains it, MriKen t6 cwfia 

iwepyeiTo ttiv afiapriav. 
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VI. On 2 Thess. ii. 7. The me of the Nominative 

Absolute. 

IN Dr Lee's Hebrew Grammar, Art. 216, 
Obs. 10, 11, will be found the following 
statement, which is illustrated by numerous 
examples : 

" It has been laid down as a general rule 
that the word considered as the most important 
in a sentence will stand first; when therefore 
this happens to be the apparent nominative to a 
verb, it is usually termed the Nominative Abso- 
lute. The office of this Nominative is to enounce 
the subject-matter of discourse." 

We may perhaps refer the peculiar construc- 
tion of the above verse to this principle in 
Hebrew Syntax. 'O /carexw*' apn being a Nomi- 
native Absolute is put, in the Hebrew manner, 
before ewj. I would paraphrase the verse thus : 
" For the iniquitous mystery is already actively 
at work, only there is one who prevents its 
manifestation; when he shall be removed, it 
will be revealed." 

Whether o Kare'^wv apn refers to some person 
then eminent at Thessalonica, as I am disposed 
to think it does ; or to the Emperor Claudius, 
as Whitby concludes ; or to the Roman State, 
as TertuUian {De Mesur. Carn. c. 24) and many 
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later commentators imagine; he was clearly 
the person to whom chief attention was di- 
rected by the Apostle in the passage, and 
therefore was a fit subject for the Nominative 
Absolute. 
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